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Chis research deals with the phenomeno.i of the 
Fuccessful iTiiddle-aced careerist who drops oat of his occupation into 
m alrernate life style. These people are considered a subse*:. of the 
growing numbers who change occupations in midlife, despite continuing 
success in their chosen career. There is some exploration of the 
philosophical and practical meaning for society of such practice. The 
research uses da^a obtained tlirough interviews with 40 people who had 
dropoed out of their careers. The research attempts to provide a 
cofuposLte picrure of the dropout: his motivations for dropping out; 
h is^ i^r-^-'^ropo ut situation and personality; his present concerns and 
statun; and the process of dropping cut. The author notes that for 
•-hese people values appear to have become less extr insically 
cen^ered--f or example, money has become less important than autonomy; 
status less iniportant than self-expression. Contrary to the author's 
expectations, the dropout is n-^ither an "impulsive" nor a relatively 
high-risk-taking individual. There are two ways of viewing the 
Dhenomenon--either as a threat to society or as a benign act; both 
aoproaches are exaj.ined, (NG) 
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Ir. ,; so-ie:v .n" r i .'i^ah 1 v -^hiltiru' v,.!:k.;; about instlliilit;ns such as 
-.irria,;.', r-li.;ion iia.l c-.luralinn. f Im- i mil i vork a^pear^^ to be in 

rhf N>rrt"ronL .m' ih^' i(t:ti:-.U' .■Im:!.-,.' . 

Keil-,-clve of thai .:haiu^o is .1 pia'aoi-u-non win.-ji m,,- SDbj.-ct: of explor- 
arh.n i:i this sCiuiy — rh.;. Hiu-.i^s^:.;: I i -Kl I r -.u;ra .arc-orist '..ho drops our of his 
^^^■o:paLiou lato an ;iIt..nKn.. 1 i f . stv!.-. pk - s...-:n.: knov i h,- sruoo nf 

chis p!i-aon:ea,Mu but. r.hcro .:ro a /.rovin.: ruirilx-r in -ur so. i\-.:v v. ho no ]nny,cv 
viov w-.>rk as th. only i:ioaas of so.-itual 1 .1 l ] i\ . 

HiLs charu'/- in work atjiiudos is norahio ouorud; to r...rivo :i v;i,U. amouat 
o: ut.rLion in many oirol.s. Ihor.^ nr.. thos.. who fo.us lii.-ir attenLion on how 

:i:.inifosLc:d aino-u^ Lho vo;:th, -iiin,; ih,- r-oun ror-ou I ture rovolution as a 
pr-c^cipitatin:^ faotor. OLhors s.-i- reaso:.^, inLrlnsic in work iLsolf as causaLivc 
:a rannuu; the i laiiies of .--npa L i ona I d i ssat is f ao t ion niiunig tho employed of all 
a.-.'H. both groups cit.o sn. h .a.noopt.s as alienation, lack 01 manning, boredom, 
rav need rcr se 1 1 -ao tua I i:- a L i on , ^uui a sc-nse (^f }k' iiu; e:-pIoiCed, as important 
r-asons t-r a aeneraIi>:od nnl iop i n*-;s witfi wurk and irs iir:pact on the quality 

i if 

This ri^an.^o in animde tow^-d w^rk s.'ruiny,\y ims its offeoL on the vhole 
•n: )r .0 oconpat ion.il cnr.-ors nad iho snooess ethic as measured by (me's 
^ ireei- e^i..•a i 1 1 i on (see Tarnovioski, People or,' mere mobile within their 

e;ir-.--ro , rnovini; i rom t)ne oonp-my f.o, anotfior within their particular field', 
■••hers ar... :aianL;ing careers in a wide rnn,;e of degrees, that: is, from one field 
to another similar ono (priest to sooial worker) or to a vastly different one 
(e .nv)misL to opora sini>er). liow^-ver, tho .\ry^r.w n\ response by some, who have 
bi>eti successful in their careers, iias been particularly dramatic. They have 
aropp.d oiit of the established careor cycle seeking; an alt^nnate life style. 



■:!:]:ko t*.\.il fNpoc t. ^mI ^^r' l\\c ''Kis^^ mi dd 1 '^'-.ir^^'^i person so^' ia 1 i r.^'d Iw 

ii.is rt'Si^'ns.' :u".< w.ivs iliinki:!.'. :\\>:^\[\ work :iL l i l ihU'S h.is pri^- 

v:vi:v.;e.- .^LT-jiip's \v.:\:^^7.\\\'. i p ! i lists, j i>u ma 1 i L i r accouius in 

ri,.;,! ..t-ni.- ;::eti:''d ( . *Mi:i i liMt- . • ^ ^ p. ■ n - v.-iid c- d . i lU > M' v i u-v/s has prv)dared LiiLs 

r.f.-. aii'iirarilv Id^.-lri "'.a r't.-.- r d r^?paiit. \/iu-> h.i.s dvvlala'd fri>ir. liu; 



A i t.'a M .'.i^i a. •'.••p. L- 'ii iias brra ,■ i vt^ai ta^ t lu,' sid> j L ^j! cartair roncorr, , iL has 
:::ai::lv :'-%a: i\;cu:.L-l ur^ "aart^-i-r ch.iai; i m:" a I. iniiidlo a;v.'. :Si\.Mipard and Herri- k, 
'r-7J; LevLp.Mv':i, i^"iv; Kapup-)rL, 1970; daccpaos, l-96:-j; iiiL^.siaad, 1971; Fielson, 1971}. 
A 'di iLiaaccion was ;:;a.d'a In this s'.aidv, hov;ev(.'r, n-jrweoa "career v.diangers" and "career 
d rcuv^^^-* , 

Career sii.'/e.ss lo.st. its inear. iny;, for stMT;e or Lhosv- who had achieved it. Mani- 
:\-.st.a.L i opa> i>f ih.at: l(>s>^ iiavi- ov.vaiLrcti t u the CALeiU L'aaL many middle-aged persons 
•:r-vwa-d o-ac of those cartM-rs ta^ juirsav- alternate Hfeslylcs. This study ioeused on 
cii.^ -aa irt'i' r d riUH)ti{.s . 

rart'ner, t'ae atleatlnn t.hat has heen p.iven to prohlems surrounding v;ork in 
A:-.-rica b.a.s cent.ert.'d around concepts f r-as ra [ i on , d i s 1 ! 1 as i«-)ii!nent , alienation, 
ia-k o( nuMiMiu;, hori»d.onu Lhe sense of i>L:in^; exploited, and the need for self- 
• ■ • : i 1 i : i.on :v a: r. 'uad ;a < a'cupa t iona i rart-ers. Kesi)onscs to '.vork d i ssa t i I ac t ion 
ar;.- said to ran.^^e irnin suicid- cvi a haVao i i sm ttv c-ireer ehauKinj; and/or droppinji 
. >a t . (' S * V Ta s k i^'o r ce Rt: p o vi - o r k in Airn.- r i c a , 19 7 3). 

rhe issues that are raised hy this plienonienon Tocais artjund several questions. 
Vi'i^v.) t h.o P'-' rsp» 'C C i.ve of tlu- sor itrtv, how fdiould tiiis pluaionunion be viewed? Should 
11 ho seen as a threat Lhai va. Iti/ihle j>ec^pl<.' are !>eiivv', h.^sl? There is a Loss to 



■ " ■- rs .'f :. nv..'^; f.nerit: in trniriiiu; fxpff it'm;o Lu consicier. ^U', shoiild those 

.i riM'.--i:t bo addrcss.ecl as. ht.^ii i t'.ii in thfir impact, and siniply considerod as a recAir- 

t- tiio "l'-.>honn an" svadfi'ii;..- .' i'. r'ivi'.'s, tl r(i[)p i u^-, tnit is t)njy .i L rans L L i(Mia 1 
•.•■:;as-.- iov ihosv wlu) vill rcL-uLi-r ^ .iv^'rv v'w ie, and lli" ii^suv i< raised of what 

i-ioc :iar\ i s:!is can he deveK-pcd suo i a, i 1 y ill talc' reentry. Thf.':\, tlie issue of 

rt-.i I i at. .if w^fk and lrisiii\' \ llin'Ui;ii a lii't^tiiue .is Krt^j'js (1971.) has 

.'."S Ltul :r.ay 'h^ /iL issutj hffc-. \''V fjiu^.titMi nt' i hr (i : opp Ln>'.-v)i: t. ^diL'n":;it.'non :uay 

1 V i;...- f:'laL<;d tk» lul- i'fi j-.^nt^ i • 'i*. i 'M I drVL- 1 ^'iM;:^;uL pliaSi' u: t-iu- "mid- 1 if ori,^;is. 
i r. a.iditipn. tliort' aia p r .i r t. i • ■, 1 1 aufStiMns iMist-^i .dMni!. this v;r()ii[) and how 
i:'. : /.t' t'^' susLai:! .i 1 i ! c s'.vit- d i ,^i5; ii:; i l.u' t ht.' <,'ne L-xporioncod durir..' their 
^'.»ss I *i : rareor. What pr'rpar.i! i^Mi d:id. Micy makt.; , if anyV Wliat impact ciid it have 
w : hv.' i r :\i:tu 1 y iiit.*: Lheir Tl* l.at i v^:;'. V/hit. ie^ars and suriiriscs did they c'.y.per ience ? 
!S th'.-r- a relatitui hetwt.^on th.L-ir l(.'isni\' skills ;ind their present source o\ income? 
w;is tnoir residential life i^ivli.* r^i^tah 1 (MianiU'd into ctMninnnal type living arrange- 
•'.."•/tt s Ttiose questions and the l.-^ri^i-r issut-s coniprlst- the [)urpose behind tl:is explor- 
.:tLv^:^.: tft uive further* insLtd-'t, ratht-r tii.ni ^ivt? conclnsive answers t'o the phenomenon 
•r ih'- r:i i ad 1 t.?-a.i:ed succes-^thil career droptMit. This research has been focused almost 
■.:Uir-:'iy >n wiiat was s.iid. bv u s«^la.H:ltd study );roup oi ''ai'oer dropouts about them- 
-fi .iUvi tht.-ir anc'riiial a \ iop. v; i t h [\\v intL-ntlon of L'Stub I, Lsh ing just wliat the 
issu-.'S are, as well as f. o raise uyies t. ions for fuluri.' study. 

T'ne auswtTS tc t hf^r' i -sut- (pii-a i (mis w»'rc s*<:)u>';ht by the research procedure 
s : r i r-f.'d lu*.re. Data wt»r(? :*^,'currd thr'oui'ji optuv-ended pi.»rsonal interviews with forty 
;"--u^!t', who between the .\yx^ of IH a.nd j() iiad druppo'.l '..)ut of their careers. The field • 
Tat. I were anal.y/'.ed and or,^',anized intc^ a i ram«'Work developed from the same data. Pat- 
tL'ras Were established and lUilizati on was made tiie data to illustrate six areas 
n\ concern: the f r us t ra t i < uis leadini; to the nr[ uf dropping out; the preconditions 
nr prec i [) i I a t in^ events en.ablin/.; tiio at I ; the a^cf.'ss to alternatives to remaining in 
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-.r.iroer; the coinrr.i l L i Ui; of ilic .icL oi drt^ppinj^ out; the sustaining of the 
drc-vpout status; and thti Liu[^aoC uf supportive i^rmips and organizations. 

To briiij.'. this oxph^ration of niiddh^ •ii-',od, iniddJe class droj^outs into a 
•/on^:optiK-i 1 IvK'os, the ft>I lowing concepts \vt»re dealt with: work is an important 
institution in /VinerLcan society; career changing is an emerging concern of re- 
se.irchcrs and policy makers; career dropping out is a not.ably unicjue phenomenon 
wi^.ri somtj suspected assc^c ia t ions with mncx^pts such as alionation, anonie, and 
.ieviance and o;.po r tun i t v; and finaLIy, deviance, as conceptualised by Becki-r in 
nis sequential model of deviance, is a useful way to view tlie study group > f 
dropout^; in the presentation of the data. 

Bucker suggests that the process by which one becomes a deviant, such as 
a "larihuana user, should account for how a person happens to be in a situation 
where it is available, to him; and why he is willing to experiment with it in 
the first place; and further, why iie ^-ontinues to use it. Becker affirms that 
c"-- iliu^s not become a user witliout going through the process of (1) having it 
avaiiahlL-, (2) trying it, and (3) continuing, to use it. He suggests that the 
explanation of each step is an integ.rai part of the accounting for the resulting 
behavior. The three basic steops in Becker's theory of a sequential model of 
deviance are, (I) the cominit t ing of a nonconforming act, (2) the sustaining of 
the pattern of deviance, and (3) the movement into an organized deviant group. 

In this research the study group was defined as "voluntary dropouts from 
su.^cessful careers and wiio were occupat ic^nally defined as 'middle-aged'. Brief 
derinitions of the terms used in that description are presented tc» conceptually 
clarify what tliose terms mean. 

^"^^ defined here as that occupational pursuit which consumed a 
generally greater portion of the study groups' commitment, energy and time, is 
economically substantive; and is often that for which the person had been educat- 
ed or trained. 
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I'hc sui:cegsf ul aspeL't of the cnrorr implies CliaL thti subjecl had re.i:hcd 
a level or status co Le rm i nous with his a^e in his particular occupation. Up- 
ward mobility, position and salarv ranv.«* wore usod as indicators of that success; 
hoviiver, in addition, crudit was i;ivi'n to l\u?. interviewee's perception of whether 
his status at the time of dropping, nut could be viewed as "successful." 

Voluntary dropouts arc tiivv^u- norsuns who were n(;t fired, or released from 
Lhoir occupations at the belies t of their employers. The voluntary aspect is 
ir.portant here because il represents a positive personal action rather than a 
systemic reaction. Although one could quibble over the word dropout , as, indeed, 
some of those interviewed did, preferrinj^ a more positive label to describe their 
acLions, the intention in this research meant the removal of oneself from an al- 
ready structured, societal ly condoned occupational career. 

Another term which caused some ccmsLernation among the interviewees was the 
ust) of the term middle-a^ed . Several i n te rviewees espec ial ly if they were under 
forty years of age, denied the accuracy of the term until it was pointed out that 
viewed in terms of what Sofer (1970:54) calls "age-status asynchronization" (that 
point where one should be in his career at a certain age), one could be occupa- 
tionaliy defined as "middle-aged" as early as twenty-eight years of age. And 
furtiier elaboration of the concept of middle-age was made by asking the inter- 
viewees if they lived to be ninety years of age and divided their lives into 
thirds, what the age rangr' for the middle third would be. Whether the answer was 
:onvincing or not, this technique points out the arbitrariness with which one can 
label another middle-aged . In this case it refers to the occupational definition 
of middle-age. 

A composite picture of any study group presents problems in that readers may 
tend to generalize from the picture. The composite presented here is the result 
of some quantifying worked out from the data. That leads to approximate figures 
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•.vith words like "average," "most," "many," used descriptively. Thero is an 
applicable saying that "The average man is the one who thinks he isn't." 
There is no average dropout> Only an adtiing and dividing of certain character- 
istics as well as some specific accounting developed into the following picture 
gleaned from the findings more fully described in the dissertation. Background 
characteristics as well as those at the time of the interview are included in 
the following description. 

Averaging an age of thirty-nine when they dropped out, and age , f o rty-two 
when interviewed, the study group were mostly married with dependents. They 
grossed annual incomes ranging from $8,000 to $40,000 when they dropped. Approx- 
imately one-half had a Bachelor of Arts degree or its equivalent. The other 
half had earned at least a Master^s degree and/or Doctorate degrees. Their 
fields of occupations included eleven in education, six in engineering, five in 
advertising, three business managers or administrators, two each in real estate, 
art, securities and social services, one each in research and chemical industry, 
one bank vice-president, and an international interpreter. Most dropped out be- 
tween 1969 and 1973. 

Following the act of dropping out, there was a short period of mobility. 
The group then settled down in rural and urban settings. Some remained in their 
original residences, living alone, or with their families. A few moved into col- 
lective living groups for economic and social support. Several built their own 
homes on property purchased from savings or liquidation of assets, utilizing gar- 
dening and other self-sustaining means for survival. Odd jobs, entrepreneurial 
enterprises, writing, and occasional consultantships provided small incomes. 
Others used invested savings prior to dropping out for income and some had spouses 
who worked in money-making jobs. Nearly all worked hard at either odd jobs or in 
developing their small farm-like living environments, or maintaining their urban 

8 



residences. At the t Lino they wltl: interviewed (1972-73), these incotr.es which 
were revealed by them ranged from $2,00U to $25,000 .annually , several having 
Increased their incomes after droppinji out by utLlizinR creative abilities not 
used in their prior occupations. 

With that composite in mind, what these findings mean is of concern next. 
There is an indication that "quality of life" values are no longer centered on 
the extrinsic factors of work, pay, status, etc. Instead, meaning, self-ex- 
pression, autonomy and the like are of sufficient concern to workers that they 
are 16oking for changes, either within their occupation or out of it. Although 
this idea has been supported bf the studies of blue collar and management level 
careerists cited earlier, the pciture is raised that a contagious effect of drop- 
out models will seduce more white collar and professional careerists into the 
dropout mode of reaction to work in the established occupational system. In- 
creasing inflation, job uncertainty, fear of the deleterious effects of a de- 
pressive economy in general, disillusionment with the "Great American Dream," 
lack of trust in the ethics of those controlling their lives in government, in- 
dustry and academia, as well as a personal sense of "having been robbed in life," 
in spite of societally valued career achievements-all seem to contribute to this 
growing malaise. 

The findings of this research describe only one small segment of those who 
have responded in a noticeably unorthodox way to that malaise, by dropping out. 
The apparent association between career changing and career dropping, however, 
makes investigation of the latter important as increasing public and private at- 
tention is given to career change at middle age. 

Many frustrations with the work situations in which the careerists had 
succeeded dealt around tho general theme of lack of fulfillment. Seeing them- 
selves as not finding a valued meaning in their work appears to be the result of 
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their definition of what work ought to he, wliich differed from what it appeared 
to be to them. This theory of unfulfilled asp i rat ion.s has been dealt with in 
other studies (see Stockford, 1969), but dramatic responses such as dropping 
out had not occurred. 

These elements of dissatisfaction such as boredom, oppressiveness, pla- 
te auing, exploitation, lack of autonomy and meaning either are the result of 
unrealistic tjxpectatioiis in their careers, or a changing sense of values which 
some say occurs particularly at middle age (Neugarten, 1970; Levinson, 1972; 
Jacques, 1965). 

To respond as they did to this career unhappiness would seem to point out 
that the group is composed of strong "risk" takers. The findings did not sub- 
stantiate such^^ip^iiypothesis . Rather, it seems thai their definition of the value 
of working or not working made the trade-off to drop more appealing. Their des- • 
criptions of their work histories indicated that they were the people who stayed 
in their same careers and who carefully planned their exit by being somewhat 
secure before they dropped out, rather than being risky. 

A working hypothesis that the act of dropping out was an impulsive reaction 
to being "fed up" with the work did not find much substantiation from this study 
group. Their investing, saving, buying property, continuing with working spouses, 
or having a foot in something else indicates a "security blanket" preparation by 
most of the group. Career changers described in other studies had similar economic 
security before leaving their old caret^rs (see Clopton, 1973; Dunning and Biderman, 
1973; and Hiestand, 1971). 

Associated with this was the initial response when they actually dropped out. 
Nearly all needed some sort of new structure through which to unwind from a fully 
employed to a non-employed state. The planned trips, volunteer activities, sabba- 
ticals, 4-day weeks, leave of absence testing, as well as the structuring of pro- 
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jects suggest a continuing need for the structure they supposedly rejected. 
However, the difference seemed to be the importance of their need to have con- 
trol over the structuring of their lives— that is, it was necessary for them 
to self-impose the structure rather than have it institutionally ''laid on" them. 

Of all the preconditions and precipitating events which helped seduce the 
dropouts to take action, economic assets and lack of dependents and responsi- 
bilities seen to be of great importance. This is in keeping with Becker's 
(1963) notion that deviance is not necessarily the result of intrinsic person- 
ality differences, but of circumstances which are ripe for such action. 

In addition, the findings indicate that the contagious effect of other 
people dropping out helped them in their decisions. The importance of having 
an identifiable reference gcoup is indicated here. The need for the supportive 
encouragement of their unorthodox behavior by friends, groups, and literature 
was demonstrated in the references the interviewees wrote to them. The ideology 
of those whose values were similar further confirmed the action for some of the 
dropouts . 

A combination of several described conditions leads to the interpretation 

that an escape from the impact of the urban crisis was an unstated but possible 

precondition to dropping out. The pull of already owning rural living property; 

the need for personal friendships; the desire to have greater control over their 

lives, and other such desires may well be descriptive reactions to what Hauser 

(1965) summarizes as the unhappy results of bigness in population, government 

and the economy which among other things separated a man's work from his residence. 

While, as Clark (1971:98) has pointed out, the problem may be an ideological one, 

the pull away from the urban area is real. He said, 

American cities are in a state of crisis today, beset by a host of 
financial, political and environmental problems. But the chief pro- 
blem, in my view, is none of these. It is psychological. . .We are 
still torn between our romantic dream or rural Utopia and the crying 
needs of urban life. 

U 
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lt could also be suggested Llial numy of the dropouts who moved from 
urban to rural areas apparently were as Lnfliienced by that romantic dream 
as by the negativism of work. They would probably agree with Thomas Jeffer- 
son's assessment of cities when he said they were more "pestilential than yel- 
low fever, to the morals, the health and the Liberties of man." Certainly, 
the findings indicate tliat more liberty and better health was seen by the 
study group to be a plus in their move to the country. 

Of those who did not leave their urban settings, and the one who moved 
from rural to urban, it could be supposed that a preference for an anonymity 
and privacy is valued by them as much as by Cox (1969:109-120) when he extolled 
the virtues of urban living, compared to small town living. 

The need for collective living by some in both urban and rural settings 

seems to have been built on those psychological needs described by Kanter 

(1972:7) in her study of current communal experiments. She suggests. 

Although a number of today's communal experiments began with 
religious or politico-economic critiques of society, the majority 
are based on a third, psycho-social critique. This critique re- 
volves around alienation and loneliness, both social isolation 
and inner fragmentation. It holds that modern society has put 
people out of touch with others and with their own fundamental 
nature. It rejects established society's emphasis on achieve- 
ment and instead adopts as its credo 'self-actualization' or 
'personal growth'. These Utopian visions revolve around creating 
liberating situations that are conducive to intimacy and psycho- 
logical health, enabling people to 'grow' or to 'do their own 
thing. ' Society is seen as pushing people apart and forcing 
them into narrow roles that do not express their total selves 
nor allow them to explore their deepest and fullest human poten- 
tial. In one way or another, modern institutions are considered 
'sick'; they are felt to be instrumental in promoting the neurotic 
behavior at the root of our most pressing social problems. 

From the illustrations cited in the findings, the collectives seem to be a 

saving source for those psycho-social negatives in their lives, providing them 

with a useful reference group as well. The importance of ideologically agreeing 

support groups, whether personal or via media does seem to point out the useful- 
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^ '* ' Lli. ri- i^; All crowoiwi,' loi^s I o 
' l;'V>ill7 an..: Iv'iKiovily of LMiiploy- 

' 'i^-' j"'^ -ii'^* l*:^:-:!: 1.0 .;omp:inies, par- 
i ' J'-' i 1 ".'v ! ;;o] ! :ir ski 1 1 -uui 

■ -'^u li fS:iors and dcpar i ;:ujn t. 

l-H-ll^: si:;iror L inv; tiK'i:! i felt. 
■■ ^^-'^ ■■■■i^'- tlu: Sv>L- :et.y, a loss 
'•1^' 'iiMj.oii: ^lo'^.s provide rho .iiK:i-)r:Ki 

■•^l i-', .i!^; i:\ i.ioL asos niorc public 
'^•^ ^■^'r' t. o lIujsc rema liiinr, in 

^''k" ^-'i^-' dropout phenomenon rai St.- 
d i s,-.}Mr.ii,od i :^ ordi.-r tc^ minimize that 
'■^ i!:diia::. tiiat there is a need to re~ 
iratior..; leaiip.- to dropping out could 
' J'-- -ii i 1 1 i-n^L' on tlie job; by cncouragini; 

'J'l' ■ ^[ly ; by utilizing', a more flex- 
'• '^'■■'1 - -'i^iV ^^'eok, the sabbatical, 

* iM-iii.:-' 1 V'-; f'.itside nf tiioir careers 
- ^^ie:> ...,-i:ie ta. tics !'or lurin:; the drop- 
I <M^^'- • i'rcjn; rJie findi.n^;s, it is 
iy, it. is nol nioney or job 
^' '••i^rc, .\\p<'; i at i ons could be interlaced 
pMrt-ti.iu-c vork, or at home work 



I'l'V i^^d i c Le .'hnic.il con?;ii 1 L .m L -.ii i p.i , i. r.i i i tvi", oi new workers occasions 1 1 y , 
I he dropiuic^^ nii^ht \)v .tl t. rar l^'vl . 

I he .1 1 Lf rn.ir i. Vt' st. iiicl' Lhal. i-i t,' i -m: t il ■ ulicii vLi u'in.'. t. dropout pheno- 
■v-M is St..'(.- d i'lu.'P i ii^i'. ^'ut as a .vm^.I tliii^;. Iv-/ • '<jn r i y , in ihc Bo st em ^'iob_o 
^ : Ap r i 1 IS ) i. ru' r l> ^ ■ p po r n i , i ; t i • 1 1 i L o i* i ; 1 .i u i'.o s t in i i v a i 1 1 f d rci p p i n p, 

W;)rr iLs pla;*'-. ! ■• t. i ni*. ^'!^,' I'oiU' in ffiMK L!r- ^aiujr will 

.;-t: yoa L'' ih..' .',i'av«,' i.iK- L'n^i* And nit'Liiod :::.iv lu- lii^' lipposile 

:::a-jncss. IjuL ll is i.hr>Mii;h iaian^'.r Liir iinr>.p»*v'Li.-d like- 

ness of nnl iko 'JX'.jlm* Lonl•Or-^ i ['(.'V-jalod. Tlu.' r^viL i ve '. onnec L ion ' 
i< ..M I'jn '.Ti.id'.' wiu'ii t)nf's n.ici-. is L'\iLiu:d. And it may well bt.* 
t-hroug:^. idlenos-^ and f r i Vf! I i L y Liiat: t lie who li/ho.nH od iH^rson, who 
:va:;t. oai*. carry <mi wilh th-.' wa i' I d ' s W\Mk i.s robor-n. if dropping 
«'i.it -avi Lii;' producLian lint.' iii-:-.nm <iroppini; in on Ldu^ human race, 
'-V-./ ' ri' fo-r it — nnd nn strin.'.s i;.Laohod. 

i'-r it is vit.-v;.'d .i;, a ^'.oovl ihLn.i; or ju-St: a bi'-ni.;:i piir-niinu-non , thta'o are 
a -a; i d'/ ral i ans l iia [ na-'d (>. '-.r- i:iad<' . Whai. ii an LS:ns lanihl Lha public 
r pri'.',*- ^-.-'.-v'a ii'.'\a'i.ip c-uciuwui-^c Lhoiic v;ha wanL to drap >>uL to do so? 
:n'it.ai.na .;rta;ps surb ,'is thoS'.- !::tau i^aiad lik-* th..- VocaU itMis for ScTcinl Chan^^e? 
: kd :i I'iOl be" asaful t. i .i lac i I it. at. a the dr(.'ppinr', out process by gatherini-i the 

r:::> . L i ^al ilra/idy --upy-liLrd t.hc "'Oi.d Linurr.-k ^ these ;^;roi.ips and through the 
a r-: I ire int.' a sort .^f htc. ilivx.ik :-'r dropping, ')ut? in f (u'rna t ion such as the 
.in-*. , thv: e; iH^aL I ■ I cauW n.i/, , thti* pass ib la edj opt. iui^^s, the way to live I'm gaily 

: : I > w 1. 1 ) US'- c o :: i j a ; : ;.• r s n i ir . • c: * * a i d la* i im < i l- a v a i 1 a I ) I. a t « ' e nip love a s v ^ a p e. r - 
a.-! o'ticr'V^^ r.ir ex.jinpia. *-Kire re-aeie-; i va rni«i tht n r.;h t f ii I use uf the sabbatical 
i'.-r-e ..ibs^jnci' c:(aild ba expb.a'LMi d\u ing a trial [leriod ris a moans to transi- 
a;a!]y .e;ajuaint patent iai druaauts ^-M I h tht- life stvlfi. 

i:\ ,b'.l i t ian. tt. aidiui: the drf>ptH:i t^' f.ira' Lh«- stup. whnt sort of assistance 
;Id ia.- aiven to susLaih !die drapout. aiaa! b'' is out? Iksc of income maintenance 
ie:nes such as unenip Li.>y:'i"n L k. >:;;p,jnsa t i an vauld be i-<tiaided in such a way to aid 
,porari:y thi^se wb..)se financini assais are limited. No doubt some of those who 



:■ .. ;i: vaia : \\r i^ptiop. lo rvl\r :\ to cnvcvr^. WhaL m^^ans tor offering 

. : ■I'.s .-onli! r'- ti.* '/r/ 1 '.' For K- , is Uirro a p Lac^..^ in Liu.' hL^;lK'.r edu- 

.Mticm sysl'.'::; '.'.'hi.rh a:-:-<kU"i) [u i ilti 1 -j "a;;ed niLin wim m;iy a now carcL'r? 

Or are thfi'o [Hrni.i.cly suj)pr>rLL'd larilit it.»s wiiich can LesL l\\c .apilLudL'S of 
i:;.>si: S'Jt/kiir; L-^ .St't' v.'iit^rt,' ihcv niL^.'.ht. he li.ipp working',? ;V;ui v'n.it sort ot 
.it.-;M* it.": f i nu Ciu.insi.^ 1 i nv, st.'ssinns (-•^■uld bt? dL'Volo[)ed I.'.'' :iid .sysLcr^i returnees in 
Vij ' :"i!,aii i /. i:::; tiicLr idi.-> ^ 1 oy, i l's , skills, aiui values Ln a. way accL*['r.ab 1 o tc? thoni? 

rb.er.L' qiu^vuions wnicii iiave bLM.n raised poinL t.n the r.eetl lor incMH' research 
ini.' Lht.- vihenonu'.non ot" succl'ss fu 1 midd l.e-a^;od ca reu r i si's dropping (nil into an 
a 1 1 V r u X/ 1 i r e s ty \ v'. . Arao y\ i 'a*.' r e s o a r c h a b 1 e possibilities are questions e on~ 
c'.ornia:^, t^ra- r'l^ 1 L^^w : ny. issues: 

1. is tii'/ta; an a.^e-spL'^: I f ic r..- i a t i onsh i p to oarecr dropping? For example, 
is rt'iv.a t aro varoor dror»yLai.'. an oarlv d i so.ngagCMntaU' in which the middle-aged 
P'jrso:> .;t:ntly phases out t^t' an identity while ho is still, young enough to • ^b- 
1 i sh a new one ! 

2. To wiiat oxtc-nt are career dropouts persons en route to career change? 
That i , the droppiaj; out only <i transitional stt'p, a sort of se 1 f -presc rihed 
's.ibbaLi at'? Is this pattt*rn of .ieviani'L: merely jMthway to a more normative 
C; n t.^ o t f ■ a r l: e r c h a n i i n \i ? 

3. :!.5W iinpi^'rtanl is the pe rt.: e.p t i on of iiiiniir.a.l linanc.Lal security as an 
e. lenient in the miction of drop[)iny, Mut ? 

/ 

A. Is tljc dro|.>out paiLern a r' espouse to mul t i -dimens ional forces rather 
i:\an just a career mal/iise or rejection? l-'or e:%e.in[)le, what effect does the con- 
veri;L-ru:e ol uiidiile ac.e » the youth revolultt^n, econc^mic stagnation, disillusion- 
n:ent with the rewards of delayed gratification, and the emergence of alternatiive 
lire style rTiOdels iiave on trie move to drop out? Wiiai is the relative import of 
these varinus forces — especiaUv the push-pul 1 aspects? 
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rh*.- sorial poiii*y imp ] i ;;at: i ous vvhi.-h .irise from this study seen to indicate 
A /ons ide rat io:: of the i:o LI vowing lssir\^^: 

1, Vluit: voiild likely no t lu' itn[)a/L- ^m" inr.»;;u.' ma int eiiaiUH' policies as a 
turther precipitating factor to cncoura^:c the disenchanted worker to drop out? 
Chaiu^es in one part -of -;.t. lie system will liavc an eflt'ct on another part of the 
social system. Wi'lfiire poliiif-; as v.-c ! 1 ;is unenip I ovnu'iU -Ma^^'.rams could make 
dropping ouL easit^'. And ;his u'ould not necessarily he hud if one takes inlo 
ac.:eu!\t the costlines.s of worker* d i ssa L is fai: t i on already ciMifirr.;ed (see, Task 
Fo r c e Re port on Wo r k in Atac r ic a , 1. 9 7 J ) . 

2, The c. ncopt of serial careers must he explored as a solution to career 
p l<iteauin^;. The societal expuctaLion tau/:hL throu^:h the educational system that 
one prep<ires for a life-timv* career mast he changed to [)re[)are an attitude of 

ol; riipat ional flexihiliiy for those enterin;; wr>rk. As a part of this change, 
means to aid thec-^t..* preseiuly cn.MaipLed to make can»er changtiS must be developed 
and tried in urcier to eas^.- t.he transition ior present workers. 

3, Institutions such as higher education, early career counseling, career- 
change '/linics sluMjfd be funded .is demonstrations to botli explore and implement 

[ ac i 1 i t rt t Ing mechanisms to '.'asc; t iu* occupational change constraints now existing. 
This would likely curtail the already demonstrated [)robIems of work dissatisfaction 
which seems to result in per mental hea.lth, alcoholism, suicide, etc. Continuing 
education programs already established in many academic settings is one possibility. 
Another type of education change mechanism not necessarily trapped in academic red 
tape needs to be developed to enable now learning to take place. Concepts like 
campus-free colleges could be developed and researched as possible funnels through 
which career changers or dropouts could g,o . 
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In ^enercil, a fresh iww look .\i \ob ii'.lrs ii;n , work and luisure .illocntion, 
•-:*ireer deveiopmcnc and thost- v/ilucs sui miKui in;; {\\o insticuiLoa of work need i.o 
b*' taktMi if punli'.' i»r ;»riv.ili- pnlirv is 1^.^ n- sp< >: j s i vt- to the .ipi^arc^nt rlinn^es 
111 vork nLtiLiides which prec i.p LLacu tli.' dr^ptnir, phu.iK'nK.-non . 
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